(1851. seeks to ascertain “the true position of Eoliness in Christian Theology,’ — 


THE 


GUIDE HOLINESS. 


AUGUST. (1852. 


SELECTED. 


IOLINESS. 


At the earnest solicitation of several judicious friends, we republish the general. 
discussion on the subject of Holiness, by Rev. Dr. J. T. Peck, in a Review of Rev. 


R. S. Foster’s work on Christian Purity. — Methodist Quarterly Review, October, 


and after showing that the interpretation of a ‘em depends upon its cen- 
tral idea, he procecds thus: — : 


Wr propose, therefore, to discuss the question, What is the 
central idea of Christianity ? 

We have not room to examine the various vatiliee which have 
been given to this question. They are to be found not so much 


in books as in systems ; for the different organizations under the 


Christian scheme have all received their distinctive forms from 
the notions of men, with regard to the great end contemplated — 


the final cause of the enterprise. The Christian institutes have 
_ not produced the central idea, but the idea has produced them. 


There can be but one central idea of the Christian scheme, and 


that is, as it exists in the mind of God. Any human conception 


of it can only approximate the truth in proportion as it resembles 


the idea which existed in the mind of God when he constructed 

the system in its Divine and essential forms. In exact proportion 

as the various branches of the Christian Church and the heretical 

sects have departed from this original, have been their errors in 
VOL. XXII. 3 
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doctrine, in ceremonies, in morals, and in government. We shall . 


the true idea, may serve this purpose. 


And first we shall consult the Scriptures. — The doctrines, insti- 
tutions, and obligations included in Christianity, are discussed, 


separately and oimbined, in the Holy Bible, in a great variety of 


forms. But he must read very superficially who can regard them | 


as detatched and independent truths. The more ‘profoundly we 
study the sacred volume, the more clearly we shall see that it em- 


bodies and illustrates a splendid scheme of remedial government. 
Not a thought, not a fact, not a truth, bears a foreign stamp, or 
indicates in the slightest degree that it exists for itself alone, or 
for any other system whatever. The great idea which originated | 
the several parts of this amazing scheme, is to be ascertained, not | 
by accidental reading or limited study of the Bible, but by the 


strictest attention to its drift. Principles,in the abstract and in 
the conerete, must be collated with the utmost care. The minutest 
particulars, as well as the most prominent and extensive, must 


be viewed in their relations to each other, and the grand scope of 


the whole divine teaching ascertamed. Whoever does this, will, 
we think, find the following truths, tending to a solution of our 
problem, clearly established : — 


1. The choice of God for the moral condition of the hemes | 


race was perfect purity ; ; hence he created man in his own 
image. 


2. As this was once the choice of God, it must be eternally so, 


and the Divine preference or will can never be met but by perfect 
moral purity. 

3. Sin interfered with this choice, to the full extent of its exist- 
ence and reign, and hence called out thé severest Divine dis- 
pleasure. | 

4. There has, therefore, never been and never can be the 
slightest toleration of sin in any Divine communications; it is 
condemned with unsparing severity in its most secret and plausi- 
ble forms. 

5. As man, by becoming a sinner, has incurred the Divine dis- 


attempt to reach and expose these various errors only so far as — 
the development and brief application of what we believe to be 
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pleasure, he can only be free from calamity and suffering by 
entire deliverence from sin, past, present, and future. 

6. Remedial measures originating in God, must aim directly at 
the destruction of sin. Excepting it in any of its forms, making 
provision for its continuance, its justification, or excuse, in the 
soul of the saved, to any extent, would be trifling, impossible in 


7. The sacrificial offering of Christ, and the means and appli- 
ances of the gospel, reveal the plan of salvation by the destruc-. 


tion of. sin and the restoration of man to the image of God, and 


can in no way be reconciled with the idea of salvation in sin. 

We have not room to amplify these propositions or to introduce 
the Scriptures which prove them. Nor is it necessary, as they — 
will not be questioned by any whom we can hope to reach. But 


aif they truly indicate the drift of revelation, they show, incon- 


testably, that the great idea of Christianity is holiness ; that this 
vast scheme of suffering, teaching, labor, and agency, has all 
been produced and is carried on solely to deliver man from his 
sins, for the ultimate perfection of Christian character. There 
are certain Scriptures which show conclusively that we have not 
mistaken the teachings of revelation upon this great question. — 
‘St. Paul to the Colossians, has this remarkable saying in regard 
to Christ: ‘* Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom ; that we may present every man per- 


fect in Christ Jesus ; whereunto I also labor, striving according to 


his working, which worketh in me mightily.” Then to “ present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” is the grand and sole design 
of apostolic preaching. Christ, as our Mediator, appears among 
men to answer to that idea. He throws himself into the greatest 
of the apostles to energize his soul, his eloquence, and his labors, 


for that purpose alone. Can there be a stronger declaration that 
the perfection of Christian character is the central idea of the 


cospel? If so, we have it in this: “ And he gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the werk of the 


ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come 


in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
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_ God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 


fulness of Christ.” Holiness, then, or the ‘ perfecting of the 
saints,” produced the pastorate in all its forms. ‘This alone, 


therefore, can explain its sacred functions; and in every endow- 
and authorized effort, it to the idea which 


called it into existence. 


_ We give one quotation more, which covers the whole ground of 


revelation. Paul says to Timothy: “ All Scripture is given by 


inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the man of God. 
| may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” | 
_ Here, then, are “ the Holy Scriptures” “ given by inspiration of 


God,” with their vast details of doctrine, reproof, correction, and 


instruction, for the sole purpose of producing experimental and 
| practical perfection ; and in this life, as it is thus that “ the man 

of God” is to “be thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”’ 
There is, then, no resisting it. This great idea produced the 


Bible — the whole Bible — and it is this alone that renders every 


part of it luminous. If this is the thing to be done, to make 
“the man of God perfect,’ it is just the Bible we need ; ; and it 
is most appropriately entitled by universal consent, “The Holy. 
Bible.” 
It is therefore settled, by authority, that holiness or ‘Christian 

perfection is the central idea of Christianity. From this there is 


no appeal. It is not so much, therefore, to strengthen our posi- 


tion as to rouse attention and induce action that we now propose | 


to subject the system to a critical and searching analysis, to see if 


| we are thus conducted to the same result. Let us take our posi- 


tion outside of the system and travel inward, taking up and care- 
fully examining every part of it as we proceed until we reach the 
centre and ascertain what is that one doctrine and life upon which 
all the rest depends. And the first thing we find is perhaps a 


building — numerous buildings, indeed, of various sizes, archi- 


tecture, and expense. Buta building can be the central idea of 
nothing ; for we instinctively ask, What is it for? In this in- 
stance we observe, that the convenience of assembly i is the object. 


The gathering next attracts our attention; but a meeting is no 
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central idea, for we wish to know: why the people meet. We 
soon perceive the enactment of certain rites which, considered 
alone, seem idle, and might be as well performed with far less 


pains. But we are told that this sacrament is an oath, that it | 


implies a covenant between these men and the invisible God, and 
that this bread and wine are used to symbolize the body and blood 
of a victim for sinners. The Lord’s Supper then is no central 


idea. And the application of water by one man, to the person of : 


another, can be of no importance in itself; but solemnly per- 


formed “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 


Holy Ghost,” it carries us out of itself to the wondrous work of 


— which it is “ the sign and seal.” Baptism, then, is not the cen- 


tral idea of the system. But upon further chairvilen we per- 
ceive that an organization exists, that there is a vast and extended 


brotherhood, with all the powers and functions of a distinct and 


vigorous life ; and we may ask, Is not this the consummation of 
the scheme? Certainly not; for an idea must produce an organ- 
ization, and hence must be anterior to it and essentially inde- 
pendent of it. It may pervade the organization, but only as the 


— soul the body, without losing its identity. The Church, then, is 


not central in this system. Examining still more closely the acts 


of this society, we perceive that stated public addresses are de- 


livered ; but these, like all speeches or harangues, are to get 
something done. Preaching is, therefore, not the idea which 
produced Christianity. Solemn invocation addressed to an invisi- 
ble Being is another stated exercise ; but this expresses an emo- 
tion or thought, or implores some good or the aversion of some ill, 
out of itself. It was not, then, for the production of prayer that 
this system was instituted ; and the same is true of praise. 
Travelling inward, the light increases, indicating nearer ap- 
proach to the sun at the centre. An unseen power has revealed 
to the soul the fact of its guilt, and it writhes in agony. But is 
this an object? Is the sufferer to be left in this condition? 
Surely not. Conviction, then, is not central to this system. This 
state is followed by an inward loathing of sin —a voluntary and 
decisive turning away from it. But repentance cannot exist 
alone. It can only be conceived of as a consequence or a means. 
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Faith grasps a Redeemer, and hence, great as it is, is only an 
instrumentality —a condition of blessings out of itself. It was 
not, then, merely that men might believe, that this dispensation 
was given. Pardon only absolves for the past. Of itself it 
affects no radical change in the moral condition or tendencies of 


| the sinner. Left at this point, he must the next instant commence | 


afresh accumulation of guilt. Justification is not, therefore, the 
central idea of Christianity. Bring van dead soul to life, let it be 
“begotten of God’ — “born again” —“ born from above,’ 

and does this alone mect the Divine purpose in commencing the 
work of grace? Is regeneration the grand ultimate point to which 


the whole Gospel scheme tends? Does this properly imply that. 


- specific moral state which, of itself, fits the soul for heaven? We 


grant that the word may be used in a sense which would compre- 


| hend it; but is this its. proper, use ? We think not, and for the 


following reasons : — 
1, There is a broad and necessary distinction between the | 
existence of a thing and the state of the thing existing, between. 


the fact of life and the mode of life, between a soul spiritually 
alive and the moral condition of the living spirit. Just as natural 
life and the condition of the living being are distinct, spiritual life 
and the moral condition of the spiritually alive are distinct. Cer- 
tain invariable coincidences between these two things, in no 
respect interfere with their essential difference. Now, two things 


so entirely distinct, as the fact of spiritual life and the moral state — 


of the spiritually alive, ought to have different names. _ 
2. Regeneration appropriately designates the former, santifica- 


tion the latter. The first term includes both the sign and the — 


thing signified. _ Generation denotes the production of natural 
life, ve-generation the production of spiritual life. Now the force 
of the illustration is seen in the following particulars: — 1.) The 
soul in its natural state is ‘“* dead’? —‘“‘ dead in trespasses and in 
sins.’’ It is so, because “ to be carnally minded is death.” 2.) 
Natural life is the product of Divine power alone, and spiritual 
life must be also. Generation expresses the operation of this 
power in the one instance, and ve-generation in the other. A 
_ similar relation exists between the ideas represented by the words 
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‘creature’ and “new creature,” ‘ born” and “born again.” 


(3.) Generation and birth produce new natural powers and 
functions, which demonstrate the omnipotence of their Creator ; 
re-generation and “ the new birth” produce spiritual powers and 
functions entirely new, which demonstrate equally the Divinity of 
their origin. (4.) The result of generation is natural life with 


| its accidents, the results of 7e-generation is spiritual life with cts 


accidents ; the degree of health may be mentioned as an accident 
of the former, the degree of santification or holiness as an acci- 


- dent of the latter. The word sanctification just as appropriately 
denotes certain treatment of the soul, which God has brought to. 
_ hfe, as regeneration does the fact of bringing it to life. Sanctify, 


is from sanctus, holy, and facio, to make. Sanctification is 


literally the act of making holy, and this 1 is its primary meaning in 


systematic Divinity. 
Now here are two things totally distinct from each other, as 


much so as a fact and a quality of a fact, a thing and an accident 


of a thing can be; and here are two terms, of entirely different 
import, completely adapted to represent these two things respect- 
ively — regeneration, the production of spiritual life ; sanctifica- 
tion, the treatment of the soul spiritually alive — neither of which 
can, without violence to the laws of language, perform the office 
of the other. We humbly submit, therefore, that they ought not 
to be used interchangeably, and that attempts so to use them have 


caused nearly all the confusion which has embarrassed these great — 


points in theology. 
3. The experience of Christians amply sustains the distinctions 
we have made. It is simply and universally, (1.) That in con- 


version they receive a new life, manifesting powers and functions 
entirely spiritual and different from any they have before exhibi- 
ted; as before this they have proved that “to be carnally minded 
is death,” they now prove that “to be spiritually minded is life 


and peace.” (2.) That with regeneration they have received 
but an imperfect sanctification; or, in other words, that God has 
commenced to sanctify the souls which he has regenerated, making 
the progression and completion of the work depend upon condi- 


tions which he has clearly revealed. (3.) That so far from being | 
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identical, regeneration may be truly affirmed of those who are in 
all stages of sanctification, and only a few profess or believe that 


they are sanctified wholly, whereas all Christians claim to be and 
really are regenerated. (4.) That the great business and chief 


difficulty of all regenerate men is to secure their entire sanctifica- — 
tion. This is the great question between them and God on the ° 


one hand, and Satan on the other; and, too generally, it takes 
nearly the whole of probation to settle it. Now the strength of 


this argument is in the circumstance that it is of the nature of | 


fact and utterly undeniable. = 
4. The Scriptures conclusively settle the question. They 


plainly assume the distinction. ‘To sinners God says, “ Ye must 


be born again;”’ to the regenerate, ‘* Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 


In this exhortation they persist with the greatest possible earnest-— 


ness. . ‘ Having, therefore, these promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of the Lord.” The great apostle was, 


therefore, aware that these Christian brethren, ‘‘ dearly beloved,” — 


had yet need of cleansing “ from filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 


perfecting (finishing or completing) holiness.” Again: knowing. 


that there was such a thing as being sanctified but in part, and 


aware that this was the real condition of his brethren at Thessa- | 
lonica, as it is of Christians generally, in his most fervent devo- 
tions he prayed, “ And the very God of peace sanctify you | 
wholly.” Quotations are unnecessary. The whole tenor of 


Scripture upon this subject, assumes that the merely regenerate 


have need of further sanctification. They, and they only, are the © 


persons to whom it is offered; who are required, by the most positive 
command, to * go on to perfection,” and encouraged by the most 
gracious promises to expect the blessing, in answer to believing 
prayer —“ faithful is He that hath called you, who also will do it.” 


If, then, there is a broad and necessary distinction between a 


soul spiritually alive, and the moral condition of the living spirit 
—if the terms regeneration and sanctification are strictly and 
only appropriate to the production of spiritual life, and to the 


' treatment of the soul so brought to life, and cannot be used 


interchangeably — if the experience of all Christians recognizes 
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this distinction, which is really so far from being questionable, that 
it is the great duty and work of all regenerate persons to secure 
the progress and ultimate completion of the work of sanctification 
—and if, for this purpose, the Holy Scriptures address to them 
the most pointed declarations of want, the most peremptory com- 
mands to go forward to its acquisition, and the most gracious 
assurances of success, — then regeneration is not sanctification, 
and regeneration is not the central idea of Christianity. 


We have now reached, in our analysis, the great doctrine to_ 
which we were guided in our Seripture test, as affording the true— 


explanation of the whole Gospel scheme — perfect purity — the 
— choice of God for the moral condition of the human race. Let 


the work of sanctification, which commences at the time of regen- 


eration, go.on to its completion. Let the inward foes which were 
then conquered be slain and exterminated, — so that those who at 
- first could only say, “ being justified by faith we have peace with 
— God through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ now say, with equal assur- 


ance, “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 


sin,” — and this must be precisely the thing which God saw at 
the beginning was necessary to counteract the evil which had been 
done; and reproduce the moral state from which man had fallen ; 
and to accomplish this he instituted the scheme of redemption. 


If it-was for any object less than this, then the Divine purposes | 


could be harmonized with the permanent existence of sin in his 
redeemed ones. But we have taken up, one by one, the facts 
and principles, and operations of the system, and found no one of 
them that could stand alone — that could explain all the rest and 
entirely answer to the Divine will—until we reached that 


‘¢ holiness without which no man shall see the Lord.’ ‘Thisisa ~ 


principle independent of all others, in its essential character. It 
existed prior to all Gospel institutions and remedial acts. It is an 
- object of such immense importance as to justify the vast arrangments 
of the remedial, dispensation. It explains every one of them ; 
and if we suppose it absent from the system, they all immediately 
become unintelligible and valueless. ‘To do less for man than to 
make him holy, would be, in effect, to do nothing for him; and to 
do this, is to do all. Holiness is, therefore, the central sun which 
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pours its glorious light through every part of the system, and 


illustrates every thing which it contains. Remove it, and all is 
‘dark as midnight. | 


Let us, however, test the matter still further. Going again to 
the outside of the scheme, let us approach the centre from another 


direction. There are tease requisitions of the Gospel which are. 


evidently fundamental. Take that great one which includes all 
others: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 


&e. ‘The question now is, what moral condition of the soul is 


capable of this result? You observe Christian love that is 


mingled with fear. This you trace to a state of imperfect sancti- 
fication. But find the outbeamings of that “ perfect love’? which 
— “casteth out fear,” in the countenance —in every feeling — in 
every word — in every act, and trace them to their home in the 


inner being, and you will find it perfectly pure. You will say in 
raptures to that child of God, “being made free from sin, ye have 


- your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” The same 
| is certainly true of every one of the Christian graces — of every 
attempt at obedience. Those which, from their mixed character, 
must be condemned, not merely by the flaming law, but by the 
| high standard of perfection made attainable by the Gospel, can be 


traced in every instance, to an unsanctified state of the heart, 


showing that something yet remains to be done to complete the 


work of purification ; and those which meet this standard, can be 
traced to a state of perfect inward purity. How clearly then this 


purity — the state which originally gave out these manifestations, _ 
and which alone can now produce them— vs and iuust be the 
centre of the remedial system! 


But, finally, let us take our position in heaven, and thence move 


out into the kingdom of grace until we reach its centre. The 


question now is, What state of mind is a full preparation for heaven ? 


Here everything is holy. God — the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — 


—reigns in holiness, immaculate and infinite ; the angels shine in 


-unsullied purity ; and the saints, having ‘¢ washed their robes and 


made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” are without a stain. 
Not an impure thought or feeling, desire or motive, can be found 


in all that bright world. The employments of the place are suited — 
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only to holy beings. And going out to find the persons adjusted 
to the place, we reject all others, and by universal consent accept: | 
| the souls cleansed from all unrighteousness. The most splendid | 
/ | talents would be no substitute for holiness ; the brightest genius the 
Se world ever saw must pause at the gate of this celestial paradise, ae 
a spot of sin be found upon his garments. 
| 


' ioe Let no man assert, by way of objection to this position, that all 
| truly converted persons, who do not backslide, are safe. Ifitis | 
| | meant that justification and regeneration are intended to superscde : 
! entire satisfaction — that they are of themsc¢lves a preparation for | 
that holy place—the position is dangerously false. If itis’intended | 
to claim that a state of continued justification includes the assurance 
of entire sanctification, — or in other words, that he who retains the 
favour of God, must and will press on to the point of entire conse- 
eration, — it is a glorious truth; but as this is, therefore, a 
mere question of the mode and probability of reaching a state 
of purity, it in no way affects the argument we have adduced, 
to show that this state of purity 1s t itself, however or w De 
ever reached, a full ree, and ‘the only preparation for 
heaven. | 
Thus we see that, from whatever point we commence our analysis, 
we reach the same result. All the other great facts and duties 
which the system includes, all the operations of Divine grace upon . 
ss the heart, are but so many means to this glorious end —all lead 
directly in to holiness at the centre. The results which are fully — 
in accordance with the expressed will of God, all point directly back 
to it; and, coming out from heaven itself, to find the true prepara- 
tion for that glorious place, we ascertain it to be holiness alone. 
Carefully examining every particular of the system, within our | - 
reach, we find nothing else that will, as an end, meet the demands 
of the Almighty, explain the vast details of the remedial scheme, 
or account for the splendid results of that scheme in this world and 
in the next. By the test of analysis then, as well as of revelation, 
holiness is the central idea of Christianity. a 
Our next appeal is to history. And the question raised here, is, 
: What 1s the law of religious development and power, as an agent 
| of reform? Or, in other words, regarding Christianity as the one 
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grand agent, dhdsinet: by the Almighty to reform the world, in 


proportion to what has it been successful? = 
The following facts are beyond question. An individual pedis. 
sor takeshis place in the Church. He has wealth and uses it freely 


~ for the benefit of the organization. He has talents and they are 


zealously devoted to the defence of the Church. He has popular | 


influence, and he uses it to gather proselytes to the faith. But his || 


piety is superficial. Words escape him every day which show that 
they come from an impure fountain. He is, in spirit, aman of the © 
world, and he has very little power toreform men. He may induce 


them to attend his Church, and even to join it ; but in all his efforts 


to reform them he feels that he is weak, and they turn away in 


_ disgust, or look to others for their models and advice. But let this 
same man improve in his piety, and his power to do good at once 


begins to increase. Let him approximate nearer and nearer the 
standard of Christian perfection, and it will be scen that his = 
ual power increases in exact proportion. 

On the other hand, take a man whose heart is entirely conse- | 
crated ; whose pure life indicates purity of heart, whose holy exam- 
ple commands universal respect, whose simple, unpretending efforts 
move all who hear his voice in prayer, or praise, or exhort&tion. 
Now, let him yield to temptation, — admit corruption into his heart, 


—and how soon it is seen that he is shorn of his strength! Just 


in proportion as he recedes from his elevated position in Christian 


holiness, his power of usefulness diminishes. Nor can he supply — 


this deficiency by any other element. He who loses his purity may 
strive to save his power by increase of zeal, by enlarged charities, 
by the severest austerities ; but it is all of no avail. He makes 


himself a living proof that holiness is the measure of power. 


A comparison of two men in the ministry, will strengthen this — 
conclusion. One is a man of shining talents, of genteel address, 
of popular eloquence ; the other, ordinary in all these respects — 
in all natural qualities, the inferior of his brother. But he is aman 
of God —a man of faith. is soul is filled with love —“ perfect . 
love that casteth out fear.” He moves among the people like a 
spirit from eternity. His rebukes of sin fall with dreadful force 
upon the hearts-of the wicked. His sermons, his prayers, his ex- 
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| postulations, his tears, all indicate the presence of an extraordinary 


power ; and thousands are converted, sanctified, and saved through. 
his instrumentality. But the other man sees no such fruits of his 


| labor. Souls may be converted, but he feels that it is in spite of 
rather then through his He wonders at the 
difference. He increases his exertions — elaborates his sermons 
with more learning and research —improves their rhetoric and 


oratory, but all to little purpose. He may increase the admiration 
of his hearers, but he cannot subdue their hearts, bring them weep- 
ing to the foot of the cross, and present them with joy as the trophies 
of the Redeemer. But let him seek and obtain the baptism of the 


Holy Ghost. Let fire from God’s altar touch his lips and purify - 
his soul, and he isanewman. He does not throw away his talents 
his genius, his learning; but. they are all sanctified. With the 


simplicity of a child, and a heart overflowing with love, he preaches 
the =, and it is “in the demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power,” pe a glorious reformation follows. Whatever may be 
the seeming variations arising from the deficiency of our knowledge, 
we. have in these particular instances, strong mistorae indications of 
a general law. 


is true of is true of Churches also. . Wherever 


a number of Christians have associated together, with the evident 
and exclusive aim of promoting purity of heart and life, they have 
prospered. Their creed may have included strange inconsistencies 
— their forms and ceremonies may have Sequently been the off- 
spring of conceit, and devoid of taste—they may have been 
generally uneducated and without the advantages of wealth or 
influential friends, —but with a supreme devotion to experimental 
holiness they have revealed an inner spiritual and powerful life, 
which has defied all persecution and survived the rage of enemies. 
Upon the other hand, Churches having the purest creed ever 
drawn from the Sacred Records, combining the accumulated 


wealth, and learning, and power of ages, have perished in the 


very midst of their greatness, simply by becoming corrupt. I 
affirm that there is not a superannuated Christian denomination in 
history whose decline has not been in exact proportion to its sins. 
Not unfrequently have men been amazed at the want of reformatory 
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power in Christian communions of vast extent and influence, 


q | exhibiting many signs of external prosperity. But God has been : A 
witness to their departure from Christian simplicity | 
at and writtén “ Ichabod” 8 their sacred altars and splendid : 
| temples. 


Finally: the most t peck attention to the history of the gen- 
eral Church will show the same unvarying truth. Under the influ- 
ence of apostolic purity, the early victories of the cross were as | 

decisive in the reformation of individual character and public man- | 
ners, as they were unparalleled in their extent and power. But | J 
the gradual departure from primitive simplicity, and the immense —o 
accumulation of corruption in heart and life which followed, by 
slow degrees destroyed the power of the Church to act asa a 
reforming agent, and that long, dark night of a thousand years, | | 
which closed in upon her spiritual vision, was a night of corruption. 
When the Reformation dawned, it showed the most revolting spec- we 
tacles of vice, perv ading all ladies from the obscure monk to the 
haughty prelate in the pretended chair of St. Peter. Honest 
minds were alarmed at the revelation; and as the noble men who 
led the movement humbled themselves before God, “renounced 
the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully,” can to acquire the 
power to benefit the race, which had beéy lost by apostasy; and 
just in proportion to their purity they became actual and success- 
| ful reformers. The history of that great work of God which com- 
: menced through their instrumentality, extends to every land on 


the face of the earth, and on into eternity, illustrating at every _ 
step of its progress the great er which we are endeavoring 
develope. 
The Wesleyan reformation was eminently a movement in favor 
| of holiness. The true doctrine of Christian Perfection was per- 
haps more clearly taught and powerfully enforced than at any 
former time since the days of primitive purity. And while the 
great mass of converts made it their aim, large numbers pressed 
on to the actual experience and living demonstration of the power 
of Christ to cleanse from all sin. And mark the result: ‘ No 
| weapon formed against them could prevail.” From the feeblest 
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most violent persecutions, they have moved on in a career of use- 
fulness unparalleled since the days of the apostles. 


without it. 
covery of remaining corruptions ought to be no cause of uncasi- 


| 
washed away; that in the midst of the Divine comforts. of adoption | 
the soul longs for the rest of perfect love ; that the more devoted | 


_to be cleansed from all sin, and while he is without the evidence of : 
this finished work, he has more or less of fear for the future. By © 


hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 


HOLINESS. 


beginnings, without wealth, without power, in the midst of the 


Now this uniformity of facts, extending from individuals, up 
through special Christian organizations, to the general Church, and 


pervading all ecclesiastical history, can be the result of no acci- _ A 
dent. It shows with the force of demonstration that holiness isthe 4 
great law of religious development, and hence that holiness is the | ‘a 


central idea of, Christianity. : | 

Our final appeal is to experience. And here the heart of every — 
man must answer for itself. If the grand design of the Gospel | 
be anything less than perfect purity, then the soul can find rest — 
If it be only pardon and regeneration, then the dis- — 


ness ; the prayers of those who groan for full redemption ought to — 
be unheeded; orif relief be found, it ought to be in some other 
system — through some other name than the name of Jesus. | 
But what facts does experience reveal? Why, that a deep and 
painful sense of inward impurity may remain after all guilt is 


the life of the regenerate Christian, the more intense is his desire 


the most powerful internal convictions, and the most obvious ten- | 
dencies of every work of grace that has heretofore been wrought | 
upon his heart, he is urged on to this glorious consummation. And 
it is not in accordance with experience that he who sighs for purity | 
of heart must sigh in vain—that he who cries, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God,” must pray in vain. From numerous exam- | 
ples in Scripture, from the testimonies of thousands long since — 
gone to their reward, and of thousands more still living, the 

declaration of Jesus is amply sustained: ‘* Blessed are tliey that 


So far were they from being compelled to look to other systems 
and other names for deliverance, that they declare with the utmost 
confidence it was well said by the angel, “And thou shalt call his 
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name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins ;”’ for we 
have in our hearts the Divine assurance ae “the blood of J esus 


Christ, God’s son, cleanseth us from all sin.’ 

And precisely as it ought to be, if this is the centre of the 
scheme, here the soul finds rest — here, perfect satisfaction. All 
its desires, all its passions, all its plans are in complete harmony 


_ with the will of God. From this sanctified state it can develop 
— itself without inward obstruction — from this position it can expand 
| and advance with freedom and power. The growth of the spirit, 
which in its original purity must certainly have been infinite, has 
been sadly interrupted by its dreadful disease. And since the © 


cure commenced it has been much retarded by the remains of the 
disease. But now that the cure is complete, and faith is strong 


the effects of this malady may long remain after the remedy has 


- been thoroughly successful. Infirmities of body and mind, which 


constantly need the compassion of God, the merits of Christ, and 
the charity of men, will press upon us till our probation ends; but 
in spite of them all, the soul in a state of perfect salvation, rises, 
enlarges, and triumphs, as it could never have done under any but 


a remedial system. 
Thus directly and inevitably does experience conduct us. to holi- | 


ness as the great want of immortal man—the grand design of 


redemption. 
We have now examined this question in the light of the Holy 
Scriptures, and found that this stupendous system of revelation 
~ and redeeming mercy was undertaken “‘ that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”” We have © 


subjected the scheme to the severest analysis. Moving inward from 


different positions outside of it, we have found holiness alone at its © 


centre. We have consulted history and experience, and found that 


in fact holiness is the measure of power. We are compelled, there- 


fore, by the strictest logical necessity, to assert that holiness is the 
central idea of Christianity. 

_ It will, we think, at once be perceived that we have reeclaa a 
position of immense practical importance. If this be the true cen- 
tral idea of the Christian scheme, we may try everything by it, 


and active, growth in grace is free, natural, and rapid. It is true | 
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which in the lapse of centuries has come to be attached to this 


scheme. Evidently enough, whatever has no adaptation to produce 
entire sanctification in the hearts of believers, ‘‘ To present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus,’”°—does not belong to the system, and 


must be promptly rejected. 


From the nature of God it must be certain that he isd nails no. 
mistakes in the details of a system designed to restore to man his 
lost image ; and itis wonderful to see with what skill and directness: 


he has janed everything to this grand aim. He has revealed 
_ his fiery law, which flames out in wrath against all species of sin| 
, He has exhibited the immaculate purity of his own character, which 


causes seraphim to cry, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” He has uttered the un- | 


changeable law to his people, “ Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord. 


your God amholy.” He provided.a Redeemer, whose blood made 
ample atonement for all sin. He gave the Holy Ghost to awaken, 


to regenerate, and to sanctify us. He gave his word to teach us | 
_ the necessity of holiness. He moved men of strong faith to pray | 


for the blessing in behalf of his people, and sketched with the pen 


of inspiration the characters and lives of. those who had reached ~ 
this glorious perfection. He bade us “ mark the perfect man and 


behold the upright, for the end of that manis peace.” He estab- 


lished the ministry to explain to us the way of holiness, to rouse us 


from the slumbers of sin, and persuade us to “lay hold on eternal 
life.” He provided the Church to cherish and build us up from 
our feeble infancy, and aid us to “‘ go on to perfection.” He gave — 
us the holy sacraments to bind us to himself, and keep us perpet- 


| ually in mind of the cleansing blood. Indeed it may be safely said 


that while everything which God has instituted for man is most 


, evidently designed and adapted to lead to purity of heart, he has 


omitted nothing which is essential to this result. 

But how is it with man? Alas! he has too frequently ‘“‘ per- 
verted the right way of the Lord.” There is much in the faith 
and forms and practice of the different branches of the Church to 
show that the great idea of holiness has been denied its central 
position, and that others of far less importance, and even wholly 
untrue, have been assumed in its stead. Let us test these three 
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particulars far enough to indicate in a slight degree the power of — 


a central idea in the formation of opinions, and the adjustment of 


subordinate parts of a system, and the importance of a correct de-_ 


velopment of that idea, in attempts to ascertain our position, to 
detect our errors, and establish ourselves in the truth. 
Let it be inquired, for instance, how the doctrine of fate in any 


of its forms, came to be incorporated into the creeds of the Chris- 
tian denominations. And taking holiness as the central idea of 


the system, we cannot account for it. Holiness is a moral state. 
Its restoration is a moral result; but there can be no moral quality 
without freedom.7 God cannot change to be pleased at one time 
with that which displeased him at another. The law cannot change 


to render that holy which it once condemned. There must there-— 


fore be a change in the sinner, or he must retain his corruptions 
forever. He may be graciously aided and encouraged to put forth 


| the volition upon which the moral change depends. - But he must | 


put it forth, or no change in his moral state is practicable. ‘To say 


that God could, by an act of authority or power, cleanse a sinner — 


unconditionally, is saying no more than that the same offensive 


thing, the same corrupt state, and the same vicious acts, can be _ 
regarded and treated by him differently at different times. Let 
the sovereignty of God be the central idea, and we can easily see 


how it would produce this doctrine. If he designed in the struc- 


| ture of the Christian scheme merely to illustrate his independence | 
of man and the fact of his unlimited control over the thoughts and | 
feelings and purposes of the human race, then he might have ex- | 


cluded man from all participation in the events of his government, 
excepting as a passive recipient of almighty power He might 


then have efficiently secured the fall and all its succession of | 


evils. But if he intended to purify the hearts of men by faith 
in the blood of Christ, he would undoubtedly leave them free to 
exercise that faith. In the same way Divine sovereignty, assumed 
as the central idea, could account for the doctrine of certain final 


perseverance, the doctrine of doubt or uncertainty in regard to 


adoption, and of necessary indwelling sin. For beyond question, 
absolute sovereignty would be illustrated by withholding repentance 


and faith, pardon and sanctification, from all but those whom God "4 
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had determined to save. The witness of the Spirit would be in- 


compatible with possible subsequent evidence of reprobation ; and 
—as the final disposition of the soul would depend upon God’s sove- 


reign pleasure, a state of full salvation here would interfere with | 


that uncertainty to man and appearance of contingency which had 
_ been predetermined, and is a necessary part of the system. 


Again: itis impossible, upon the theory developed in this paper, 
to explain the introduction of certain universal salvation into any 
faith nominally Christian. If we are right, holiness is an indis- 


pensable prerequisite of happiness in heaven or elsewhere; and — 
_ though this is also roundly asserted by the errorists to whom we 
~ refer, it does not belong to the system, which plainly provides for the 


final salvation of those who die in a state of deepest corruption, as 
inevitably and unconditionally as for the purest of Christians. 
And the wholly gratuitous and merely nominal introduction of holi- 


ness into the scheme cannot Save it, as in the absence of volition, 


or the obstinate rejection of the atonement, there is no way to 


produce it. Happiness must be the central idea of Universalism— 


happiness, irrespective of character or condition. Employ this 
idea to construct a system of theology, and it would of course re- 


ject all punishment 1 in another world, or at least make the suffering 
due to sin as slight, and terminate it as soon as possible. yi 

” Tt would in like manner be impossible to account for the doc: — 

trine of priestly intervention, the real presence, the worship of — 


saints, the celibacy of the clergy, and of purgatory, by assuming 


holiness as the central idea of Christianity. With this for a form- 


ing power, we want as little as possible of the merely human, the 
material, the ceremonial in the system. The most direct possible 


way to the mercy of God, and the cleansing power of the Holy . 
Ghost, must be the law of this spiritual organism; and this is 


plainly through faith in Christ, and nothing else. But take politi- 
cal power for the central idea of a system, and see how inevitably 
it requires and produces the very doctrines we have mentioned. 


The head of the organization must then be a monarch, clothed | 


with absolute authority over the souls and bodies of men. His 
subordinate officers of state must be taken from the ranks of the 
clergy. The importance of the priest must be magnified by the 
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exclusive right to dispense the souls of men, and. the people must 
be compelled to literal obedience by their hope of heaven and their 
dread of eternal damnation. That which from the nature of the 
case can only be spiritually present and apprehended by faith, must 
be physically and-literally present, and be made palpable to the — 


senses. ‘The objects of worship must be material or human, like 


the worshippers; and hence appreciable by the intellect, without 


faith. An appearance of sanctity, extending even to the denial of — 
lawful desires in holy wedlock, must divert the attention of the 


people from gross sensuality ; and, as preparation for heaven here 
in the mode required is, to the understandings of all, an acknowl-. 
edged failure, it is necessary to make arrangements for its consum- ° 


mation in another life. All these, with their nameless kindred 


errors, are given in political domination as a central idea. 
In the same way will the application of this obvious test reveal 


what is merely human and artificial in the outward forms and cere- 


monies of the Church. We have seen that holiness assumed as 
the grand object of the Christian scheme, leaves room for little that 
is merely instrumental, and with the greatest possible directness 
leads the sinner into his own heart, and thence to the mercy of 
God. If this be the object, whatever obstructs his way or retards 
his movements must be foreign to the system and ruinous to the 
soul. It is obvious then that this idea could never have added to 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper those of confir- 
mation, penance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. 

But a moment’s reflection will show how legitimately the false posi- 
tion of each arises from the political central power which we have 


assumed as the origin of a false system. The novice must not be 


allowed to have reached a state of spiritual security, nor acquired 
a right to the blessings of the new covenant, until that security is 
obtained and that right recognized by priestly intervention. Self- 
inflicted tortures, which accord with a sensational, in distinction 
from a spiritual religion, must be prescribed by the priest, upon 
obedience to whom the wretch depends for the relief of conscience. 
Justification by faith destroys the political power of the priest. 
The diseased or. dying man, instead of looking to rational remedies 
and the grace of God 1 in the hour of trial, must be taught that his 
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safety in body and soul, depends upon the presence and good dis- 
positions of his ghostly confessor, who uses with official efficacy the _ 
anointing oil. The same officer is clothed with authority, which in — 
no sense depends upon purity of heart or virtuousness of life ; 
which, reaching back in prelatical succession to the apostles, is 
irrevocable in its rights, conclusive in its functions, and above all 
moral contigency whatsoever. And finally, the domestic relations 
must depend upon the same prerogatives. No matrimonial alliance 
| can be valid unless sanctioned bya Romish priest. But to make 
* —_|_ all this practicable, these rites must be elevated to the dignity and — 
| solemnity of sacraments, and hence of course depend entirely upon 
the will of the clergy. In this mannera vast centralizing scheme is — 
constructed, combining all the elements of immense political power. 
But the theoretical is not always the practical central idea. — 
Systems are gradually formed and modified under the control of . 
views and aims which are widely different from those which origi- || 
nated them. The ever-changing ideal of man in relation to the true _ 
good, does not allow of permanency and consistency in the institu- 
tions and means relied upon to produce it. A succession of clear, 
stern, and powerful minds may, it is true, preserve forages the 
great idea upon which a vast scheme of selfish interest depends; | 
but multitudes who are visibly arranged under its banner will be 
practically severed from it by an inherent independence of thought, 
and a greater or less submission to the guidance of an invisible hand. 
q It will hence occur, that many who adopt as a whole a theory 
1 which makes the sovereignty of God the central idea of Christianity, , 
will, in fact, feel that sin is their only real evil, and recognize the | 
Gospel as a grand provision of mercy for their deliverance from it. 
And thus thousands, whose creed actually denies the possibility of 
deliverance from all sin in this life, are striving, with all their 
might, to reach this result; and thousands have doubtless suc- 
ceeded, thus making holiness the practical, while something else 
was the theoretical centre; and, we may as well say it, for it is a 
momentous truth, in the present condition of theological systems, 
the safety of a vast majority of nominal Christians depends ales 
this real contradiction. 
Upon the other hand, the true central idea doe. be — in 
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theory, and renounced in practice. The clearest possible recogni- 


tion of the truth may have been handed down to us by our fathers. 


In our creeds and standard authors we may be taught, “ that, 


denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, | 
righteously, and godly, in this present world, looking for that — 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
- our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he might 
~ redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar peo-. 
ple, zealous of good works ;” and yet we may show by our lives | 


— that a much lower aim has been accepted in its stead. Indeed, 


_ belief in the great doctrine of holiness, mere justification has be- 
- come the central idea of religion. A sense of forgiveness is all | 


to many who have before God and the world declared their firm 


they ask, and they direct all their efforts to this point. Others 
aim simply at regularity of external life, and their best resolutions 


of reform extend no farther; while, alas! multitudes of others 


have formally adopted tlie honor of self, the gratification of worldly 


desires, or the splendor of an h SrgAnent, as the real centre of 


their religion. 
It appears, therefore, that to accept m theory the central idea 


which God has revealed, is not enough. What men admit to be 


the Diving, purpose in the establishment of Christianity 1 is not the 
great question; but how far in feeling, in motive, in design, and 
effort, do they agree with this purpose? The real, not the ideal, 
the practical, not the theoretical central idea, moves the heart and 
controls the life; and with the great majority of nominal Christ- 
lans it must be admitted, this is anything but holiness. 


But we cannot conclude this discussion without inquiring, Why 


must the doctrine of holiness be assigned a subordinate place in 
systematic Divinity, or even be excluded altogether? We have 


seen that this was not the intention of God; and, so far from retract-_ 

ing the Wesleyan view of the doctrine, or apologizing to the world | 
for the importance we have given it, we must in all candor ask © 
pardon of God and man for having asserted it so timidly, dwelt 
upon it with so little pathos and power, and so seldom reduced it — 


to practice. Itis the centre of our system. ‘The mission which 
we have accepted at the hands of God is “ to spread Scriptural holi- 
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come out from its obscurity, extend its light and its controlling 


power through every communion, and permeate the doctrines, 
the hearts, and the lives of the people, before Christianity. can 


assert its rights in the conquest of the world. In the presence of 
our brethren of every name, we demand for it the position which God 
has assigned it. What worthy motive can we have in denying it 


this position ? Opposition to holiness is opposition to Christianity 
-—a real, though not an intended denial of the rights of God and 


the privileges of man—a setting aside of the one grand object for 
which the Redeemer died and the Church was instituted. And 
when this is done, what have we left? What one doctrine of the 


Gospel is of any use, or of any significance, if holiness is excluded 


from the system? As well might you tear out the heart, and then 
attempt to give value to the veins and arteries and blood, as to 


reject holiness and still hope to save the Gospel scheme. As well 
might you burn up your towns and leave your guide-boards stand- _ 


ing, as to destroy holiness, and still insist upon justification by faith, 
or any other great doctrine of Chnistianity. | 
But what is the effect of admitting the true position of this idea? 


Tt cuts off at a stroke the vast miliitude of emprovements which 
men have dared to attach to the system, It condemns all our ex- 


travagance in style, our follies in outward forms, and our sins of 
heart and life. It shows every man the value of his performances. 


If he prays, or speaks, or sings, for the exhibition of his talents, or 


for the gratification of others, it is all to no purpose. Nay, he is 
condemned for the perversion of the most sacred services. We 
value a popular harangue for its power to please and move the 
multitude, and a lecture for its learning; but upon the principle 
we have developed, we must value a sermon for its adaptation to 
promote the holiness of men. What a sMameful abuse of a sacred 
profession it must be, for a man sent out in the name of God to save 
sinners, to value his performances for their abstract learning, their 
rhetorical elegance, their oratorical power, or popular effect! Let 
any man clearly apprehend the fearful wrong and deadly evil of 
sin. Let him see that God has given his Son to make its removal 


and we cannot allow the doctrine a second-_ 
ary, or inoperative place in the faith of the Church. It must 
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from the hearts of men possible, and sent him expressly to proclaim 


this great salvation, and we are sure he will feel that fidelity to his 
Master requires that he should frame every sermon with reference 


to this great end; and he will be satisfied with his effort only in © 
| proportion to the power with which he has exposed sin, attacked it 4 
‘in its most insidious forms, paralyzed its influence, and gained the 


advantage for that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord, 


| What a vast amount of preaching is found , by this rule, to be worse » 


than trifling ! 
Finally : it is evident, that in its spirit and aim, the Christian 


system stands alone. We have numerous organizations for the im- 
_ provement of society—for the production of wealth—for the gratifi- 


cation of ambition—for the relief of human suffering; but only one 


for the promotion of holiness. We know of no other that professes — 
to “‘ purify the heart.”” What strange infatuation then it must be 


to secularize this system !—to bring it down from the lofty purposes 


to which it was consecrated, and appropriate it to the service of | 
worldly glory, and force it to gratify a lust for power. It cannot | 


be deemed strange that “blasting and mildew” have followed in 
the train. Indeed, nothing is easier now than to explain the slow 


_ progress of Christianity, the feebleness of its disciples, and the 
reproach which has so often fallen upon the Church. Would that. 


all Christians might be agreed upon this one thing—to consider 


| Christianity as set apart to the work of purifying the hearts and 


livesof men. For all other purposes there are associations enough, 
while in the range of human thought there is no other that has the 
slightest claim to adaptation to produce this result. Precisely this 
is the desideratum of the times; and not until it is supplied shall 
we see the Church shining in her own pure light, and moving on in 
the greatness of her strength to the conquest of the world. Happy 
is he who contributes, even in the smallest degree, to this glorious 


result. 


«Tr is good to make all kinds of trouble familiar to us in our 
thoughts at least, and this will break the force of them. — Sibd. 
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EATRACT FROM A LETTER. 


Cr 
| 


ORIGINAL. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
* * * Rerraron is still prospering among us. We are few 
‘in number, but I believe some of the “‘ salt of the earth’ is here, | 

and the best of all is, God is with us. The cause of holiness has 

been receiving much attention here for many months past. Sev- 
eral have been enabled through the past fall and winter, by entire 
consecration and simple faith, to step into the fountain and “ wash 
and be clean ;” all of which are at present, I believe, “ holding 
fast their confidence.’ Our meetings for holiness, which are held 
every Saturday evening, together with our general prayer meet- 
ings, are characterized by such a oneness of spirit, such a unani- 
mous coming up to the help of the Lord, and such strong faith, 
as to at once reach the ear of the Almighty, and the ‘‘ Holy Spirit, 
heavenly dove,” settles upon us. Ah, many have been the refresh-— 
ing seasons we have had from the presence of the Lord, — and our 
— trust and confidence is still in Him who is able and willing to save. 
But you ask, “ how is it with you?” Well, Mary, through the 
— grace of God, I am still endeavoring to “‘ stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made me free.’ J am not yet tired of the 
heavenly way ; it leads to glory and eternal blessedness. I find 

He is able to keep that which I have committed to Him. You 
well know how many misgivings | had, how many doubts and temp- 

tations, before I was enabled to cast my all on Jesus; but J find 
him better than all my fears. 1 know and feel my unworthiness, 
and I pray that I ever may, and that God may be “all in all,” — 
that Christ may be my worthiness. I ever want those beautiful 
lines of the poet to be the language of my own heart :-— 


«“ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ;: 
’Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, | 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” Ts 


O yes, with Christ put on, we shall be counted worthy to enter 
in ‘* through the gates into the city.”’ Clad in the beautiful gar- 
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ments of salvation, we shall be counted worthy to sit at the King’s 4 | 
table.” With Jesus for our strength, we shall be “ abundantly — 
able’’ to go up and possess the “ goodly land” — the “ heavenly - 


Canaan.” QO, what a rich inheritance! There the. inhabitants 
will no more say “ I am sick,” “I must die.” Q, no, eternal life 


will be ours. No darkness —“ our Redeemer — our Redeemer — 


is the light.” Nothing to depress the spirit, — 


_“ There is no sorrow, nor any sighing, 
Nor any sinning, or any dying.” 


‘Is heaven like this? Is this ow home? Worthy, worthy is | 
the Lamb that was slain —slain that we might live — lives, that 
we may live for evermore. Praise the Lord! Salvation is pur- 
— chased, salvation present, full and free. Salvation! what music 


in that word! How delightfully it falls upon the Christian’s ear! 


With what emotions it thrills the soul! None sweeter, save Jesus. 
Salvation! may it be wafted on every breeze — preached in every 
clime — whispered in every ear, and accepted by the whole world. - 


And, Mary, how largely do you enter into this salvation? Are 
you clothed with it? Does it “inspire your heart, and dwell 


upon your tongue ?” If the taste is sweet, O, what is the fulness! _ 
Are you seeking for full redemption in the blood of the Lamb? 


Are you hungering and thirsting after righteousness? Are you 
pantirig after God as the hart panteth after the cooling water 


brooks? , stop not short of a full conformity, of a full salva- 


tion. Why, my dear sister, salvation’s storehouse is overflowing! 
Where is its source? Whence does it emanate? “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O. daughter of Jerusalem ; 
behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just, and HAVING SAL- 


| vaTIoN.” That is it. Praise the Lord! Jesus is the source. 


“ He clothes us with the garments of salvation.” But I am back 
upon my old theme; well, I want no better. Salvation, — it was 
chanted by the children of Israel, after they had ‘* passed through 
the midst of the sea upon dry ground.” It was: the song of 


prophets and holy men of old. Salvation, —it was the theme of 


angels when the ‘ Holy Ghost came upon her, and the power of 
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the Highest overshadowed her.” It rang through earth and 
heaven when ‘she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.” It was 
sweetly, but faintly and sadly sung, by angelic hosts, when “ it is 

finished” fell from the lips of the dying Redeemer of the world. 
| Praise the Lord! It resounded joyfully and as loudly as ever 
when “‘ he burst the bands of death, and triumphed o’er the grave.” 
It is done. Salvation is purchased, redemption is free. Hallelu- 
jah! Jesus lives! Glory, honor and praise be unto the Lamb — 
for ever! 


Salvation! O the joyful sound! 
What pleasure to our ears! . 

A sovereign balm for every wound, 
A cordial for our fears. _ 


Salvation! let the echo fly 

_ The spacious earth around, 

While all the armies of the sky =~ -~ 
Conspire to raise the sound. 


Salvation! O thou bleeding Lam::! 
To thee the praise belongs: 

. Salvation shall inspire our hearts, | 

And dwell upon our tongues. 


Stockbridge, Mass., April, 1852. 


“Tire life of a Christian should be a meditation how to unloose 
his affections from inferior things; he will easily die that is dead 
before, in affection.”” ‘‘ He that is much in Heaven in his thoughts 
is free from being tossed with tempests here below; the top of 
those mountains that are above the middle region, are so quiet, as 
that the lightest things (as ashes) lie still and are not moved. ‘The 
way to mortify earthly members that bestir themselves in us, is to 
mind things above.” — Sibb’s Soul’s Conflict. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PERSON AL EXPERIEN CH. 


In the year 1829, at the age of fourteen, I gave my heart to God, and found 


pardon and “ peace in believing.” For a while, I maintained my justification, but 


like too many others, through unbelief I lapsed into a state of inactivity, and for 


_two years had little if any enjoyment. From this condition I was aroused to a 


sense of my duty, and began anew in the service of my Master. The subject of 
perfect love was now constantly before my mind. I would resolve to seek it, and 


frequently spent whole nights in prayer for its bestowment. Thus passed some 
_ four years or more of my life, in which I made but little if any advancement — at 
times, indeed, drawing near to the fountain, but through ignorance of the way of | 


faith unable to avail myself of its cleansing efficacy. At last, hearing experi- 


ence on the subject of entire sanctification, I was led to make a dedication of 
myself to God, and in doing so, I was blessed with a sweet consciousness that my | 


all was lost in Him, and that he was in me “a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” ©! the peace, the joy of perfect love! The reasons why I had 
not before obtained this blessing, were now made plain. Instead of consecrating 
my all to God, and then relying on Christ as my only and perfect Saviour —or in 
other words, believing that he accepted me the moment that I had made a com- 


plete surrender of my all to him, I had sought it in my own strength. And here 
is where I think many crr. They seek it by works, in the way of long prayers 
frequently dictating both the manner and nature of the blessing they wish, instead of 


coming directly to Christ and letting him do the work in his own way. Others 
again imagine that they must acquire just such a state of feeling before they can 


believe in God as their Saviour, and thus defer the act of faith, But thank 


heaven, the only way, as I have learned from my own experience, is to make an 
entire consecration, and then to believe with the whole heart in Christ as a com- 
plete Saviour — and that even before the witness is imparted. Yes, 


“In hope, against all human hope, 
Self desp’rate I believe,” 


- because God has commanded it. Then, if joy follows, I will praise him for it. If 


it be delayed, still I will praise him for that grace by which I was enabled to make 
the consecration. I am the Lord’s, and he is mine — beyond this, 


“ All’s alike to me, so I 
May to God both live and die. ” 


In this state of mind I was enabled to live for months. When weighed down 
with trials, having yielded all to Christ, I was persuaded that he would lead his 
own; and if overtaken in a fault, I knew that I had “an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” But alas for the weakness of human nature! 
Notwithstanding all the light, and all the love I had received, through unwatchful- 
ness I lost the witness of my acceptance with God; and to my shame be it spoken, 
I lived for more than four years under the reproaches of conscience, in a state 
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betwixt doubt and hope— now joyful, then sad — now in light, then in darkness 
— knowing my duty, but doing it not. But thank heaven, I formed the resolution 
to be just what God would have me be. I started on the principle that I would 


follow the dictates of an enlightened conscience—I would discharge duty whenever | 


and wherever made known. One point on which my mind was exercised, was the 


_ impropriety of allowing time to run to waste in social meetings, at least until I 
had improved by speaking or prayer. Being divinely assisted, I acted in accord-. 
ance with the resolution formed, not however without a great struggle of mind. .— 
In a few weeks I obtained again the witness of perfect love which “ casteth out all _ 
fear;” since which time, I have been enabled to maintain the evidence of my 
acceptance. I have not always had that extacy of joy desirable; but it has been 


my aim for thirteen years, come joy or sorrow, to trust in God, who is able to sus- 


tain equally in darkness or in light — for his glory is the same in the clouds as in 


the sunshine. Thus have passed nearly twenty-three years of my life in the cause 
of religion; and still perfect love is my theme, and I hope by the grace of God 
ever to be a witness of this great Meaving. ee M. Crovueu. 

Chicopee, Mass. 


purtry. 


SELECTED. 


THE POWER OF FAITH. 


adds new charms to bliss, 
And saves me from its snares ; 
- Its aid in evrey duty brings, 
_ And softens all my cares : 


Extinguishes the thirst of sin, 

And lights the sacred fire 

Of love to Gop and heavenly things, 
And feeds the pure desire. 


The wounded conscience knows its power 
The healing balm to give: 

That balm the saddest heart can cheer, 
And make the dying live. 


Wide it unveils celestial worlds, 
Where deathless pleasures reign ; 

And bids me seek my portion there, 
Nor bids me seek in vain. | 
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Shows me the precious promise, sealed 
‘With the Redeemer’s blood ; 
And helps my feeble hope to rest 


Upon a faithful Gop. 
There, there unshaken would I rest, xian” * 
Till this vile body dies ; | eee 3 
And then on faith’s triumphant Wings, * | 
At once to glory rise. 


A LONG ARTICLE. 


Svuca is our leader of this month: and vet, who that will carefully read it, would 
4 7 wish it shorter. We fully concur with many of our readers, in the opinion that 

i as a general rule articles of moderate length, pointed and practical, are best adapted | 
| to a monthly journal.’ But there certainly are some exceptions, and we think the | ; 
| article in question.is one. It could not have been divided without mutilation, and 
it is too good to be spoiled. Don’t be startled then by its length. Read it over 
| andoveragain. Weighwellitsarguments. Pray over it: and instead of complain- 
| _ ing of its length you will be led to desire more of a like kind. 
| 
| 


= 


In consequence however, of the above, we are obliged to omit our usual variety | | — 
and delay the insertion of several valuable communications, which have already | — 
been on hand forsome time. We trust that this will be deemed a sufficient apology, 
by our correspondents. 


THE LATE CONTROVERSY. 


Tue ‘following article taken from the “Northern Christian Advocate,” so 
exactly expresses our own views of the subject on which it treats, that we cannot 
forbear giving it to our readers. Our brother has well said, that ‘‘ while any one 
may teach the doctrine of holiness abstractly, i. e., may repeat what the Bible says 
of it, positive experiance is the first and indispensable qualification to teaching it prac- — 
tically and efficiently.” Facts in abundance were they needed, might be adduced, 
in support of this position. We would enquire in the spirit of kindness — Has 
not the absence of this “ ‘indispensable qualification” been too often manifest, by 
the asperity with which the foibles and mistakes of professors and believers in the 
doctrine uf holiness have been treated 2 
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A TRACT * has lately come into my hands, compiled by brother J. Hartwell. It 
gives, In a very judicious form, extracts from Wesley’s Works and Journals, on 
the subject of Christian perfection, and is evidently designed to be the poser of 
the late long controversy on that subject. Such it doubtless ought to be considered. 


| It is plain, candid and logical, and reflects credit on the compiler, for fair 


discrimination. 


mind. 


“ Metaphysical writers,” Voltaire has said, “are like minuet dancers. They 
enter with visages of grave importance — dispense bows and airs, most impres- 
sively — are in continual motion, without advancing a step — and retire in precisely 
the manner they came in.” So with this famous controversy. It began as if a 


crisis had indeed come, it ends as if nothing had happened. The outset was - 


extremely illogical; for, to those who admit the fact of perfect love, as a doctrine 
of Scripture, all that remains is the settling of means and expedients. On the 
high road of Scriptural precept, the Holy Spirit guides the willing mind along a 


_ special track adapted to its own peculiar character. So Brainard and Fletcher | 


arrived at the same goal, by means generically the same, but specifically, how 

It follows that the experience of one man cannot be a sure guide for other men, 
except in a most general sense. The means is faith, the result, perfect love; but 
within these fixed limits are athousand moveables, connected with peculiar temper- 
aments, circumstances and biases of education. The experience of one man may 
richly encourage and illustrate, but it cannot dictate, that of his brother. 


Now, while any one may teach the doctrine of holiness abstractly, i. c., may 
repeat what the Bible says of it, positive experience is the first and indispensable . 
qualification to teaching it practically and efficiently. Without this, the most acute 

reasoners will, like African geographers, put ‘elephants in place of towns.” A 
_ writer, proposing to illustrate the subject of perfect love, must put to himself two > 


questions, “ Do I enjoy this blessing ?” and “ How came I by it?” and from this 
latter must proceed his lucubrations. The remark is verified by the character of 
every work of the day which is effectually promoting holiness. 


In conducting such a controversy, candor is emphatically required. If the testi- 
mony of religious journals is to be taken, it must be remembered that, if faithfully 
kept, they will give a transcript of every shade of feeling and opinion. The gen- 


eral drift of the whole is that which must weigh. The isolated parts can prove 


nothing. How amusing to see diametrically opposite views proved from the 
experiences of Paul and Wesley! If we must have controversy, let us lay by the 
tricks of logic, and the shirks of special pleading, and boldly repel, and fairly 
admit wholetruths. How much of unpleasantness might be avoided by manliness 
of discussion, and not trying, like the Parthian, “to wound as we fly.” There 
has been witnessed in the late discussion, some noble and refreshing specimens of 
candor; but I may safely say, that there might have been many more, and this is the 
only thing I regret. 


If it be asked what is the result of the controversy, I leave echo to reply. Not 


- that it is affirmed to have been without results, but that, after some search, I have 


been unable to find them. The smoke and noise is over ; now, Bro. Hartwell 
sweeps off the arena, and we find all things as they were. Professors of holiness 


_are still, as a class, the most valuable of Christian members ; preachers of holiness 


are still, as a class, the most successful of preachers; while the same immaturities 
and indiscretions will hang on both, like an accompanying shadow. Publications 
on which their respective authors do not lean to support their fame, and cannot, 
have passed, or are passing, softly to their tombs. Who wishes them a resur- 
rection A. B. Hype. 


* The tract here referred to, we have on sale at our office, and will forward a copy if 


desired, to any of our subscribers with the Guide. on their remitting 4 three cent Tost 
Office Stamp. | 


I offer a few suggestions of the impression that controversy has made upon my 
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